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POWER AND SUFFERING 
IN THE ARAB WORLD 


By KENNETH CRAGG* 


HESE two are perhaps not readily thought of together. Yet be- 
: neath the clamour and confusion of the present they are central to 
the situation in the Arab world and integral to any Christian 
assessment of it. By their nature disquieting to those who fear dynamic 
forces and prefer a static world, they are none the less familiar enough 
in the travail of the Kingdom of Heaven. It is the purpose of these 
paragraphs to study the themes of power and suffering in the Arab East 
| to-day, from the point of view of a Christian diagnosis and a Christian 
| ministry. 
It may be well at the outset to recall how characteristic of the New 
Testament context itself were these twin features of the contemporary 
scene in the same geographical area of the world. For in so doing we 
are fortified in the conviction that human misguidedness and passion 
provide occasions for the revelation of God in Christ and of the character 
and cost of the Gospel. ‘The kingdom of Heaven,” said Jesus, “‘ suf- 
fereth violence and men of violence take it by force.” The despair of 
‘the publicans and the desperateness of the zealots, though sharply con- 
trasted as evidence of the restlessness of men, had the common quality 
,of a discontent the Gospel could diagnose and satisfy in ways that 
neither knew. It is the duty of a Christian custodianship of the Gospel 
to interpret to men the meaning of their own strife; and to do this 
| the Christian must learn to enter with fellow-feeling into the emotions 
_ that create the inward passion and the outward turbulence. For it was 
out of the stuff of a turbulent time that the Cross itself fashioned the 
| redemption of us all, by Christ’s taking upon Himself the “‘ contradiction 
of sinners ” and savingly bearing the events it brought about. If, as 
runs one translation of the verse quoted, “‘the kingdom of Heaven is 
not for the well-disposed but for the desperate,” then the Church must 
| discern and serve all that is potentially Godward in human unrest, not 
gtieving for a lost tranquility, but greeting with faith and hope the 
opportunities of Christliness that arise from “the unruly wills and 
_ affections ” of men. 
Even the superficial observer knows that changes are many and 
| manifold in the Middle East. Change inducing change, and accu- 
mulating like compound interest, is the one unchanging feature. All 
realms of life are involved—political, social, economic, educational and 
cultural. There is neither space nor need here to detail the origins and 
-course of the modern transformations. We all know about the per- 
vasive influence of the West and, more recently, of the successful pene- 
trations of Soviet policy. The most evident and the most important 
* Dr. Kenneth Cragg is Canon of St. George’s Cathedral, Jerusalem. 
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single aspect of the period since the Second World War is the almost 
total attainment of external self-responsibility by the countries of the 
Muslim world. Colonialism and imperialism have receded. The 
nationalist temper may still be bitter with the memory and believes 
it sees new and sinister forms of them in what it calls “ collective 
colonialism.” It is too early yet to expect anti-colonialism to be dis- 
passionate or objective; though far too many of those who reproach 
and deplore it are themselves all too touchy and unimaginative. States- 
men in the West would do well to complain less and understand more. 
For whatever be the facts of the political past or the present, the most 
real and stubborn of the current one is just how the Arab mind feels 
and believes. How people see things is often the biggest part of what 
they are. 

There is, then, as fundamental to any imaginative reckoning with the 
Arab world, this primary fact of outward independence, often postponed 
ot compromised but now, in large measure, secured, very jealous for its 
future perpetuity, and still caught in the negative temper of vigilant 
suspicion. It is new, nervous, tentative, beset with internal problems, 
and defiant of every external challenge, actual or supposed. But it is 
there, and with it the sense of a future that belongs to it and in which it 
means to demonstrate to all its vitality and adequacy. This is the 
prevailing mood of the alert Arab mind; the sense that its destiny has 
come back wholly into its own keeping, that its tutelage or subservience 
are ended. The new awareness of independence, however pressing the 
tasks of independent statehood may be, is by the same token a new 
awareness of power. 

It happens, thanks to certain factors, geographical and geological, 
that this power has a more than internal range. Circumstances have 
given it a remarkable competence to affect in vital fashion the destinies 
of others, including those who until lately were mentors and masters. 
Not every one in Britain sufficiently realizes the extent to which its 
security hinges upon factors under Arab control. The Middle East is 
one of the main areas of our vulnerability. Oil is playing an increasing 
part in our power consumption. In 1960 our demands on heavy oil 
will be three times greater than in 1955, unless we can do something 
drastic to offset our degree of dependence upon it. Applied atomic 
energy cannot rescue us from this dependence on oil for a long time to 
come. The ratio of coal output to energy consumption in Western 
Europe is steadily diminishing ; oil is taking up what coal loses. Nowhere 
in the world is the ratio between oil reserves and oil production so 
favourable as in the Middle East. The Arab world and Iran are likely, 
therefore, long to enjoy a potential stranglehold over us. And it is one 
which force cannot break, since it includes the very means to force. 
Ultimately this acute vulnerability can only be countered by means that 
are pacific. 

This truth that goodwill is our one feasible form of security is not 
altered by obvious reminders that the exploitation and transport of 
Middle East oil is so obviously in the interests of Arab States that they 
will not long spite themselves by denying it to us. Abadan proves that 
for a while they may. In any event, the greater potential damage is 
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ours, and to contemplate such a competition in self-attrition is, at best, 
a highly circuitous form of “security.” So the sharp reality has to be 
faced that we cannot long defy the Middle East without undermining 
both our defiance and our future. Diplomacy and statesmanship must 
succeed, for nothing else can. ; 

The immediate point, however, is what the awareness of this situation 


_ does for the Arab mind, coming in the complex emotional climate of 


new independence. Accidents of geology and facts of location—if you 


like, the subterranean sea (of oil) and the Mediterranean Sea—have 
_ combined to dower the Arab marriage of nationalism and independence 


with strong economic sanctions in its favour. Oil and the Suez “ pipe- 
line ” corroborate the already potent sense of release from inferiority. 
The result is a certain éan in the Arab world of which there have been 


_ several recent examples, apart from Suez, and which we are tragically 
_ misled if we ignore. Not least among them is the new Egyptian realiza- 


tion of an African role and an African destiny which ‘Abd al-Nasir em- 
phasizes in his Philosophy of the Revolution and to which he gives precedence 
over the role of Egypt in a general pan-Islamic consciousness. 

All this is evident enough to the discerning, if not to the obtuse, 
among us. It gives added point to our present concern, in this argu- 
ment, with the motives of power, the spirit and concepts of those who 
are set in the leadership of the new situation. How do they conceive 
of sovereignty and of the responsibility of power P How do they pro- 
pose to exercise their prerogatives? How do they reckon with the 
obligations implicit in their position and their potential ? 

We need to examine the answers in much greater detachment than 


most British opinion, embittered by the Suez crisis, has been able to 


achieve. We have been all too prone to reply to these questions in a 


» gloomy assurance that the Arab world has already answered them 


adversely. We seem beset by a bogey of totalitarianism which fails to 


| penetrate the large disparity between Hitlerite philosophy in Germany 


during the ’thirties and Egyptian policy in the *fifties. For the situations 
are by no means parallel. The asserted parallel in ruthlessness and 
lengths of lawlessness between Hitler and ‘Abd al-Nasir fails altogether 
to take account of the current experiment in Egyptian politics, of the 
economic and social conditions affecting Arab states and of the relative 


bloodlessness of the new Régime in Cairo. Though, doubtless, arbi- 


trary power is full of temptation, it must also be remembered that what we, 


: in our relationships, assume and expect of it has something to do with the 


way it evolves. There is to some degree a reciprocity in political be- 
haviour. States that are not irrevocably committed to violence are liable 


| to behave comparably to the way they are treated. 


While it is true that confidence breeds confidence, and that Satan 
cannot cast out Satan (assuming him to be there in full devilry) it would 
seem that too many of us have apparently foreclosed the issue and 


assumed that Arab politics are lost to democracy. Surely such conclu- 
‘sions are premature and unimaginative. It is not so much that they 
: have now been lost as that they have never been won. We need to recog- 


nize the inherent frustration of democratic forms in the post-Versailles 
period in the Arab world. Parliaments and Constitutions of sorts might 
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be established or written in Cairo, Damascus, Baghdad and Amman. 
But there was the shadow of Mandated postponement of the anticipated 
freedom. There was the incubus of a society almost entirely lacking in 
the economic pre-requisites of viable democratic forms. There was the 
absence also of adequate educational conditions for democratic processes. 
The 1952 Egyptian Revolution was in fact generated by the “ demo- 
cratic” malaise of Egyptian constitutional forms during exactly three 
decades through which hardly a single Egyptian government came or 
went from office by truly parliamentary means. Wealth found it easy to 
perpetuate itself in possession by using forms that were valid in theory 
and vicious in fact. Ultimately it became clear that the failure of Arab 
political life, of which the Palestine defeat was the bitter token and 
ineffective “‘ democracy ” the cause, could only be corrected by a military 
suspension of the outwardly proper, but inwardly mischievous, pattern 
of politics. In this respect Egypt’s military Junta must be seen as a 
symbol, not of a callous martyrdom of democracy, but a constructive 
repudiation of a travesty. In this it is also an index to the truth about 
other States whose outward history contains no revolution. 

This, of course, is not to say that the “‘ solution” of force has not 
created equal problems of its own—first among them the way back toa 
true democracy under conditions where it cannot only survive, but 
deserve to survive. We do not obscure this truth by recognizing first 
that there was immediate need for that which, if perpetuated, would be 
indefensible. But the question is when and how the fruits of revolu- 
tionary action can be safely restored to the democratic forms which 
altogether failed to give them and could yet undo them. It took Turkey 
some thirty years to return totalitarian powers to electorial processes. 
It may take longer in the Arab world. Meanwhile there is the ever- 
present danger that power which could once justify its arbitrary nature 
as necessary and beneficent may come so to enjoy its own arbitrariness 
that it ends in perversion and tyranny. Power inevitably corrupts, 
perhaps not least when it claims with justice to be cleansing corruption. 

Here is the sharp dilemma and the inner menace of the Egyptian 
Régime. But we have no right to assume that the issue is not still open 
or that Islam has no resources from which to understand this predicament 
and save it. For such despair might well excuse emotionally easy, but 
diplomatically barren and morally bankrupt, notions of outraged reproach. 
We hear much too much about force being the only language that some 
people understand, whereas it is perhaps more truly described as the 
only relationship that some people can achieve. The Christian must 
always be the advocate of readiness for creative trust, with all its risks. 
We need to strive for the sort of relationships which we would be lost 
if we did not have from God. “ Be ye angry and sin not.” 

Our primary concern, however, is not with the postures of Western 
power, but with the inward Arab attitudes and how they can be served. 
Dignity and sovereignty are constantly invoked by Middle Eastern 
politicians. What do they require of those who plead them? Will 
independence be adult enough to admit interdependence? Islam has 
always proclaimed that the state is instrumental to the Divine will and 
is, in that sense, not an end in itself. But what does the Lord require 
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of the muslim, or surrendered, attitude towards Him, in respect of the 
rest of mankind and more particularly the Western “ rest,” which has 
been most involved in the externals of Muslim self-assertion. It is not 
merely how soon shall we have democratic forms (towards which the 
new Egyptian Constitution is hardly more than a gesture), but how 
power, in both domestic and foreign policy, is to be conceived, criticized 
and controlled by a newly responsible Muslim society. What possi- 
bilities of ministry open out before the Christian mind in this realm, 
transcending, as it may and must, the mutual antipathy of cultures. 
There is no space here to pursue the opportunities of a Christian literature 
in this field. But inescapable in the whole issue lie the questions of man 
and his status, the role of politics in his discipline and control, the mutual 
duties of power and the person, and those areas of man’s remaking 
which are beyond the competence of politics and require the grace of 
God. Islam has a rich debate on some of these themes. But all the 
ramifications of this central theme of power present the Christian Church, 
for all its frailty and compromise, with wide and deep occasions of 
Christian interpretation. 

Not least of them is the suffering which we proposed as our second 
theme. For suffering in the sense in which the Arab world knows it 
to-day is always a responsibility of power, where it is part of the order 
of things, and a provocation of power, where it is seen as an infliction 
from without. Both kinds of suffering abound in the Middle East 
to-day. There is the suffering which provokes to the use of what may 
be called, at best, corrective, and at worst, vindictive, power, and there 
is the often less readily recognizable suffering which merits remedial 
power and does so even when power fails to admit or assume its remedial 
responsibility. Either realm of suffering, for itself and for its demands 
on power, presents a radical occasion for the expression of Christ, with 
His Gospel of forgiveness and compassion. Is there any area of to-day’s 
world more desperate for that Gospel than the place of its own genesis? 

Since the occasion for the Gospel in the sense here in mind arises 
from the incidence of the suffering to which it relates, this had better 
first be summarized, in its double character as endemic and calamitous— 
the suffering that always was and the suffering that suddenly befell—in 
a word, poverty and refugeedom. 

Oil is no doubt the most romantic economic fact about the Arab 
East, but soil is the most elemental. The reader is here only reminded 
of what has often been ably analysed—the reality of peasant poverty in 
the Middle East. The casual observer often wonders why the wealth 
flowing from oil has not already dispelled this misery, since it offers the 
material means of doing so. But such a consummation is impeded not 
only by the natural possessiveness of human nature, but by the strange 
providence of the incidence of oil and the large political changes that 
must first eventuate. In any case poverty is not corrected by airy 
calculations of resources and neglect of people. The fact is that for 
multitudes of people in the Middle East hunger is a near enemy and life 
a precarious thing. Only one country, Iraq, can hope, on the basis of 
irrigation schemes already in hand, to sustain its population in 1975, at 
an equal or better standard of living than to-day. Everywhere else the 
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pressure of population on available or foreseeable resources suggests 
that the struggle for an improved standard of living is a losing battle. 
Jordan, on the basis of the most optimistic calculations on irrigation 
schemes, including those not yet negotiated with Israel, can expect in 
ten years to sustain, at present levels, a population increase of 300,000. 
But in that time it is calculated that the population will have increased 
by half a million. 

There is the same inexorable battle between quantity and quality in 
the population situation in Egypt. The present Régime has not un- 
naturally identified itself with the High Dam scheme for Aswan, one of 
the greatest, though by no means the only, proposal for a drastic im- 
provement in Egypt’s capacity to sustain her population growth. It is 
no coincidence that the occasion, as distinct from the cause, of the Suez 
nationalization was disappointment at the Western setback to these 
hopes. If it is no remedy, it is certainly a measure of how passionately 
the Dam is regarded. It may have been shortsighted on the part of the 
Egyptian President to see a reaction of that kind as a contribution to 
the problem of Egyptian poverty. But it would be equally short- 
sighted for the Western world to adopt a kind of retaliatory neglect of 
the fact of persisting poverty. 

One of the features of the new nationalism in Arab Islam is an am- 
bition to correct the abuses in the social order that have victimized the 
masses. Through programmes of land distribution and the develop- 
ment of social welfare and the like, an effort is being made on many 
fronts to grapple with the traditional forms of human misery. It does 
not for the moment matter with what justice the cynics may decry the 
dimensions of these efforts. Arab writing gives clear evidence of a 
growing social conscience. Muslims are reaching back into the re- 
sources of their faith to exemplify and sustain the works to which such 
a conscience should lead. Much of the old apathy has been destroyed. 
however persistent may be some of its works. Reform may as yet be 
far from commensurate with the dimensions of its problems. But the 
will to it is there and our pre-occupation must be with the Christian 
relation to the Muslim concern. 

The familiar patterns of active Christian compassion are still to be 
followed, in hospital and clinic and agricultural mission, even when it 
is conceded that the new State responsibility is steadily, and appro- 
priately, replacing them. But the Christian understanding of the demands 
of suffering will always be relevant. How are men to be sustained in 
welldoing for their fellows? How can goodwill survive triumphantly 
the strain of the selfishness that counters it? Where is the enabling 
word that not only enjoins but sustains unselfish living? These are the 
questions that the Muslim will to respond to society’s ills presents to the 
Muslim heart. If they find their answer in a Gospel that affirms 
sacrificial love as the nature of God and energizes such love in the souls 
that have awakened to the Divine sacrifice, can there be any doubt as 
to the Christian relevance to a self-reforming Islamic society? The engi- 
neer, the physician, the ruler, have their role in the retrieval of human 
suffering, through irrigation, medicine and justice. But its redemption 
and illumination demand the Saviour and with Him those He saves. 
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Alongside the familiar precariousness of the human lot in the Arab 
world is the chronic destitution of the refugees. There have been in 
the Indian sub-continent and in Korea displacements of population of 
greater volume and equal wretchedness with that consequent upon the 
creation of the State of Israel. But every people’s misery is their own 
and is not evaporated by comparison. There is a peculiar poignancy 
about the plight of some 880,000 Arab refugees, because of the impasse 
over their future which denies them both repatriation and resettlement. 
Here is a tragic quality of hopelessness that is unsurpassed. The 
emotions of the Arab world over Israel are as bitter as those which 
burned in the Jewish soul in Europe at what one Jewish writer has called 
a “horrifying abdication”? of humanity. How does one retrieve a 
situation of this kind? How does a people conquer tragedy? Where 
may one find the clue to suffering? Israel believes that in its successful 
establishment it has secured for the Jewish soul the healing of once 
again belonging in a world.* But that answer has created a new home- 
lessness and the one repossession excludes the other. 

Violence holds no final answer since it only destroys. Suffering is 
not redeemed, only perpetuated, by enmity. The way of vengeance is 
the way of frustration. The dilemma can perhaps never be resolved. 
But it must surely be illuminated. For those to whom it becomes 
luminous it ceases to be barren. The mystery of pain and injustice may 
not be solved as a plight, when it is interpreted as a perplexity. But when 
the clue is found the power of the mystery to curse or to paralyse is 
broken. Where shall it be searched for, if not in the Old Testament 
exilic discovery of the redemptive meaning of suffering and the New 
Testament proclamation of the saving power of the Cross? 

“Unto God,” says the Qur’an, “‘is the becoming.” What matters 
is not first what happens, but how men react to what happens. What 
has Israel done to the Arabs? This is the burden of the politician and 
the patriot. And the question cannot be shirked. (Six and a half per 
cent of former Palestine actually purchased by Jewish funds; fifty-five 
per cent voted by United Nations partition, eighty per cent finally 
occupied after the joining of battle and truce. So the proportions run.) 
But it is not the grounds of bitterness that are here to be argued. What 
should be the burden of the prophet beyond the patriot? Is it not that 
beyond: What Israel has done to the Arabs, is the question: What have 
Arab reactions done to the Arabs? Here the outsider cannot well 
speak. For there can be no substitute in personal and racial travail. 
Yet there is a bearing of one another’s burdens. There is no greater 
Arab burden to-day than relations with Israel. 

Relations there must be, since Israel has happened, even if they are to 
be entirely and always negative. Israel is to-day the crowning pre- 


* Cf. S. H. Bergman in “The Phenomenon of Israel,” Mid-East: World Center, 
New York, 1956, pp. 352-353- He describes a large Hebrew audience listening in a 
Haifa Park to Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis and adds: “ When the music came to an 
end and... I saw all the young faces about me entranced by the Christian religious 
music, I sensed the liberating effect of the establishment of the State of Israel. A 
gaping, burning wound on the body of humanity is beginning to heal, slowly and 
laboriously after the terrifying experiences of World War II, but the wound is healing: 


humanity possesses us once more,” 
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occupation of Arab policy and the main factor in Arab reactions. Here 
and there, there ate signs that the mystery of it is stirring in Arab thought 
a new awareness of the whole dimension of suffering. This can hardly 
fail to mean an encounter in some sense with the Cross of Christ, where 
suffering finds its deepest meanings illumined and its despair broken. 
In this connection it should always be remembered that the Qur’An’s 
disallowance of the crucifixion as something that happened to Christ 
does not preclude its historicity as something that happened in human 
intention. The will of men to have Christ crucified is necessary even to 
the hypothesis that He was not crucified. It was a rescue God arranged 
for His prophet, not an exoneration from the onus of human antipathy 
to His character and message. Antagonism to prophets and to truth 
is real for Islam and the most grievous form of it is, by some at least, 
conceded to have occurred in the story of Jesus. The Cross thus stands 
as a supreme example of human recalcitrance. 

One recent and striking piece of Muslim writing reaches out in a 
wonderful way to the human meanings of the Cross from the starting 
point of the mystery of human evil.* Significantly it finds “ collectivism ” 
one of the chief sources of human guilt. Collectivism not, of course, as 
a synonym for socialism, but as a name for the attitudes which men can 
justify when they act corporately whereas they could not justify them if 
they acted as responsible and private persons. Caiaphas and Pilate alike 
plead the common good. The expediency that one man die is ex- 
pediency “‘ for the people.” The nation, or the state or the culture are 
made the excuse for evildoing. The supreme need then becomes the 
recognition of the rule of God and the claims of compassion, as demands 
that transcend the collective. 

This is only one of the ways in which reflection on how men in cor- 
porate action, even for an ideal—whether it be Zion or the dictatorship 
of the proletariat—can decline from God and betray themselves. This 
writer finds it hard to believe that an Egyptian, Muslim exploration of 
the meaning of Christ’s rejection is unconnected with the painful per- 
plexity of Arab experience over Israel. There have been many Arab 
diagnoses of the Palestine tragedyt—some of them isolating this or that 
feature of Arab unpreparedness, rashness, corruption or blundering. 
Some of the inquests are political, others moral; some look inward, 
many others look outward. (And the search for alibis is by no means 
barren, for in truth there are many.) But here is a diagnosis which goes 
beyond these realms into the deeper reaches of human evil and the 
mystery of tragedy. As an answer to the ever-present question in the 
Arab soul; What about Israel? these thoughts may never predominate 
or prevail. Nor do we suggest that they present any immediate alter- 
native in the empirical realm to the strong passions of outward policy. 
Yet beyond the thunder and the earthquake, they are there, speaking in 
the silence of the religious mind and out of the painful mystery of 
twentieth-century ‘‘ Palestine.” We have renounced belief in the Holy 


* See “ The City of Wrong.” The Muslim World, Vol. xlvi, 2 and 3, April and 


July, 1956, Pp. 132-143 and 225-236. The author of the book is Muhammad Kamil 
usain, 


} For example, Nakbat Falastin, by Musa ‘Alamy, Beirut, 1949. 
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Spirit and the inclusive quality of the Cross as the clue to life, if we deny 
to thoughtful Arab Muslims the possibility of these thoughts. Rather 
must we expect that, driven into the sanctuary of God by things that 
ate too hard for them, some at least in Islam will find the same answer 
as the psalmist. For how well, in its own Muslim way, does Islam know 
how to enter into the sanctuary! ‘‘ God is most great, God is most great.” 
What, then, shall His greatness mean to the Muslim soul in the face of 
Israel with its lengthening entail of Arab bitterness and suffering ? 

And what of ourselves in the authentic Christian relation to these 
things? First that we open our own souls to the unpredictable energy 
of the Divine Spirit even in the most untoward situations. (We have 
been guilty far too long of an unworthy pessimism about the Arab soul 
and Islam.) Second, that we should do all in our power to communicate 
the insights of the Gospel and its redeeming grace to all whose minds 
and hearts can be won to a new hospitality towards the Christian in- 
terpretation of their situation and their yearnings. Here is mental fight 
indeed, casting the Church upon the resources of the Divine Word for 
that Word’s translation into things written, said and done and lived. 

These reflections are far from complete and are meant rather to stir than 
to prove. But however incomplete, there can be no dispute about their 
point. Power and suffering are salient issues in the Arab East to-day and 
they are intimately involved in the meaning and the making of the Gospel. 
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By CHARLES F. MARTIN, S.S.M.* 


ATHER HERBERT KELLY, the founder and first Director of 
FE the Society of the Sacred Mission, wrote thus of the need for 
clergy in the late eighties of the last century: “It was, however, 
the cry from abroad which moved most of us; a cry, so insistent and 
so pitiable, from men who were our representatives, the agents of the 
Church’s responsibility for the spread of the Gospel, who alike in the 
colonies and the Mission Field saw chance after chance slipping through 
their fingers, and with the Son of God ‘ wondered that there was none 
to help.” From the beginning the Church overseas occupied a con- 
siderable place in Father Kelly’s mind. 

At almost the same time Bishop Corfe had just been consecrated for 
Korea, and was looking for men. Father Kelly undertook the task of 
selecting and training those who could be found. He began on the 
1st January, 1891, with three men in a house in Vassall Road, Ken- 
nington, with the help of Canon Brooke of St. John’s. At this stage 
the men were not asked to undertake the formal obligations of the 
Religious Life. There were three conditions of service laid down: 

1. A man must be ready to work without pay, and 

2. Therefore he must intend to live unmarried. 

3. He must come simply to serve Christ, and be equally ready to 
take whatever place of work was assigned to him. 


* Canon Charles F. Martin, S.S.M., was formerly Director of the Mission and 
Warden of the School, Modderpoort. 
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The effort made was not only to increase the number of clergy, but to 
provide a body of men available for use under any conditions. Even 
ordination was not guaranteed. From the start it was recognized that 
lay-workers were needed and that their lives could be dedicated under 
the same three conditions. 

The opportunity of service to Korea was the shape which the venture 
took at the beginning. But Father Kelly never supposed that it should 
stop there. The same three conditions were applicable to service 
anywhere. It was not long before men were accepted for Central Africa. 
“We were not, then,” wrote Father Kelly, ‘‘ seeking merely increased 
numbers of ordination candidates, still less only lay-workers. We wanted 
to call out a whole mass of enthusiasm and devotion of all kinds, wherever 
it might be found for all purposes. We started with Korea, because 
God so willed it.” 


Three principles were clear: 


¢ 


1. Freedom of opportunity.—The endeavour to “ call out a whole mass 
of devotion ” meant that the response could not be limited to the small 
class able to pay college fees. It required that at least some men would 
need to be supported during their training. 


2. Thoroughness of education—The pressing need for men was not to 
be a reason for a hasty or scrappy training. The fact that many of 
them in 1891 would have had only an elementary education was a reason 
for making it especially thorough and complete. 


3. The reality of sacrifice—The conditions of service already referred to 
would seem to ensure this. Yet the human capacity for using the 
language of sacrifice with a minimum of corresponding practice is great. 
The training in devotion and discipline was to be at least equally im- 
portant with the training of the mind. The course was tentatively set 
at four years. 

During the next two years the idea of a religious society began to 
take shape. It seemed the need of the Church should be met, not only 
by a supply of dedicated individuals, but by a disciplined body of men 
working together for life in absolute devotion. Even their work was 
not to be individually their own. It was to be the work of a society, 
at the invitation of the Bishops concerned. Criticism of the idea 
was not lacking. There were those who pointed out that this was not 
the proper motive for the Religious Life. The Religious was primarily 
dedicated to personal holiness. To this Father Kelly replied that it 
didn’t matter much about the name; it did matter whether the thing 
was worth doing. The dedication was to be for life, and it necessitated 
a Rule, Father Kelly and two others began the novitiate on May 9th, 
1893. The name adopted was the Society of the Sacred Mission, and 
it was dedicated to the Holy Angels. ‘ 

The present Constitution of the Society states the aims in this way: 
“Let it... be regarded as the first aim to increase the number of those 
who give their lives to the divine service, especially by training those 
of whom at present use cannot be or is not made, whether through their 
lack of means or of education, or through other causes; and to deepen 
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the wholeness of sacrifice in them, where the vocation exists, by building 
them into the organization of the religious life. Next let the Society 
labour for the conversion and perfection of souls, especially among the 
heathen and in the Church abroad. Thirdly, let regard be had for the 
cultivation of divine science.” 

The Society moved first to Mildenhall, Suffolk, in 1897, and again to 
Kelham, Newark, Notts, in 1903. By this time the numbers had risen 
to forty-seven, being seven more than the house at Mildenhall could 
reasonably contain. Kelham has now become the Mother House of the 
Society, and the home of its Theological College in England. At the 
request of most of the Bishops of the Church of England in Australia 
another “‘ Kelham ” was founded there in 1947. The students in both 
live as members of the House and share the life of the members of the 
Society. It is considered that this is the best way of ensuring the con- 
tinual discipline which is an essential part of the training. The con- 
ditions of acceptance for students have been broadened to meet changing 
circumstances; but the three principles of training remain the same. 
Apart from members of the Society, nearly a third of the students 
trained in its Colleges and now in the active ministry, have worked over- 
seas. The Society itself maintains two overseas provinces in South 
Africa and Australia. 

South Africa: the beginning. 

The Society began in an attempt to meet the needs of the Church in 
Korea and Central Africa. In 1902 came the first call to the Society 
as such to undertake a specific work. Korea and Central Africa had 
been undertakings at the request of the authorities to supply them with 
trained men, at least some of whom were already committed to work in 
the mission indicated. South Africa was to be a work committed to 
the Society as such where it could try out its own system and methods. 
But the Society did not begin an entirely new work; it had the honour 
of taking over the work of the Society of Saint Augustine which had 
preceded it by nearly forty years. 

In 1867 Bishop Twwells of Bloemfontein, on behalf of the S.S.A. and 
with their money, acquired two farms on the border of Basutoland and 
the Orange Free State Republic. Its development as a mission station 
was entrusted to the S.S.A. The first missionaries spent their first year 
living in a cave while the minimum necessary buildings were erected. 
The place was called Modderpoort, eighty miles east of Bloemfontein 
and eight from the border of Basutoland. It was thus a strategic point 
in the relations of the ‘‘ white ” republic and the “‘ black ”’ nation. 

Behind and around the Brothers of Saint Augustine were the white 
farmers who had recently succeeded in adjusting by war the uncertain 
border between them and the Basuto, a generation of dour frontiersmen, 
upheld by strong Calvinistic Christian beliefs. Before them, only a few 
miles away, were the Basuto nation under their great chief Moshoeshoe, 
who had protected them by war and diplomacy and welded them into a 
nation. It was at the junction of these two differing peoples that the 
Society of Saint Augustine, under Canon Henry Beckett, S.S.A. made 
their home. To this day their names are remembered in the border- 
lands. But by the end of the century their numbers were depleted and 
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there was no certainty of recruits. So the Society of the Sacred Mission 
was asked to undertake their work in the company of their surviving 
members. 

The Dioceses of Bloemfontein and Basutoland. 

In 1950 Basutoland received its own Bishop and Diocesan organiza- 
tion. ‘This was the fulfilment of a long-cherished dream. There was 
much mote to be said for it than the advantages of compact organization. 
Basutoland came under the protection of the British Crown in 1868, and 
remains so to this day. Bloemfontein is the principal town of the 
Orange Free State which is a constituent province of the sovereign 
Union of South Africa. When Moshoeshoe asked for the protection of 
Queen Victoria, he said, ‘“‘ My country is your blanket, O Queen, and 
my people the lice on it.” To-day there are more than half a million 
Basuto, proud of their freedom from white domination, and looking 
back with veneration to the great chief Moshoeshoe who secured it. 
They look for government ultimately to Westminster. The Orange 
Free State is ‘‘ white man’s country,” where Africans may not own 
land outside the two small Native Reserves and where they chiefly exist 
as workers for white employers. The problems of the two dioceses 
are very different, and the division of the original diocese of Bloemfontein 
into two was a logical step. Having worked for nearly fifty years in the 
diocese of Bloemfontein, the Society continued its work in both areas 
after the division ; there are two houses of the Society in the Basutoland 
diocese and four in the diocese of Bloemfontein. 

Basutoland is a poor country. Its products are grain, wool, mohair 
and cattle; a few diamonds have recently been found. Its most sig- 
nificant export is able-bodied men and women. A very large number 
of men are absent for prolonged periods in search of wages. It has 
been estimated that over 60,000 were issued with passes for work in the 
Union in 1949. The effect of this on family life can well be imagined. 
The morals of both men and women are grievously undermined both in 
Basutoland and at the place of employment. 

Problems for both Church and government are created by the per- 
manent features of traditional African life. The strength of the Basuto 
nation has been its maintenance of the relationship of family to clan 
and clan to nation, and its rooted character in the soil of Basutoland. 
But this strength is closely interwoven with the practice of superstition 
and magic. Rain-making ceremonies, devices for preventing harm by 
hail or lightning or other untoward possibilities, play a large part in the 
thought of the mass of the people. In this transitory stage from heathen- 
ism to full Christian faith there is a temptation to make the best of both . 
worlds. One missionary in Basutoland states that it is not uncommon 
to see a child with a medal of Christ’s Mother on his breast, and a heathen 
charm, such as a polecat’s tail, hanging at his back. A few yeats ago 
there was an epidemic of “‘ medicine murder.” These murders took 
place in order that living human flesh could be obtained for the provision 
of “protective” medicines. This matter was the subject of special 
investigation by the British Government in 1951. The outbreak appears 
to have subsided, but it illustrates the kind of problem which must be 
faced in the Protectorate. 
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Bloemfontein diocese faces a very different situation. There are two 
small Native Reserves where the population is almost entirely African 
and the condition of affairs resembles that of Basutoland; but the land 
throughout the larger part of the diocese is owned by “ whites,” and 
the Africans are regarded as temporary labourers, though most have 
been there all their lives. 

A marked feature of the diocese has been the decrease of the number 
of English-speaking “ white” persons due to their choice of a place of 
residence in other parts of the Union. In 1955 the diocese of Bloem- 
fontein registered only 3,500 “‘ white”? communicants. At the same 
time there were 20,500 “black”? communicants. Of 1,900 persons 
confirmed each year 240 are ‘‘ white”? and 1,660 are “‘ black.” It is 


clear that the diocese of Bloemfontein, in spite of being in ‘‘ white-man’s 


f 
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country,” is very largely African. That means that it is very poor. 


_ Most of the people have to work for very small wages, either as farm 


labourers or in some form of unskilled town labour. A very few are 
employed as teachers or administrative officers in government service. 
A few years ago the gold-mines in the northern part of the diocese 
began to work, but little of the wealth they produce will filter through 
to the unskilled African labourers. 


S.S.M.—The Present Position. 1. In the Diocese of Bloemfontein. 


Modderpoort remains the headquarters of the S.S.M. in South Africa, 
Here live the Provincial, three other priests, and two lay brothers. The 
work is both pastoral and educational. The pastoral work involves the 
care and oversight of Africans for about seventy miles along the border 


and for distances up to forty miles into the heart of the Orange Free 
State. The educational work consists in the management of four farm- 
schools, one at Modderpoort itself and the others at strategic points 


throughout the area. These farm-schools are places of primary educa- 


the government or continuing to conduct them as 


tion for the children of farm labourers. Until the passing of the Bantu 
Education Act in 1954 they were church schools. The changes under 
the Act left the Society with the opportunity of surrendering them to 
“private schools,” 
for which the previous subsidy would be speedily reduced to nothing. 
The law permits the farmer on whose land they exist to nominate some 
person other than himself to act as manager. Under the circumstances, 
the Society decided to surrender the schools, and the farmer nominated 


a member of the Society as manager in each case, except in one case 


where the farmer, a very zealous member of the Church, decided to 
manage it himself. This constitutes a fifth farm school where the 
Society is permitted a good deal of influence, in addition to the four 
where a member of the Society is the approved manager. Management 
involves the general care of the buildings, teachers and scholars, and 
gives many opportunities for encouragement of all concerned to profit 
to the utmost under conditions often adverse and difficult. 

At Modderpoort are the buildings, erected by the Society and now 


valued at £32,000, which housed the Modderpoort Training College and 
High School until the passing of the Bantu Education Act. This Act 
confined the training of teachers to the Department of Native Affairs. 
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After some deliberation the Society decided to close the High School 
and not to leave the buildings to the Government. There was no 
guarantee that teachers so trained would be educated on principles the 
Society could approve entirely. The Training College had produced 
a large number of teachers in its twenty-eight years of existence, including 
the provision of the earlier education of a number of men who have since 
been ordained. Of the fourteen African clergy in the diocese nine 
received their earlier education at Modderpoort schools and two more 
are now preparing for Orders. There are also two priests in the diocese 
of Basutoland of whom the same is true. 

Modderpoort also provides a home and clinic for the African district 
nurse and midwife. In-patients are not provided for, but the nurse has 
a large number of out-patients daily, and she covers the district syste- 
matically. On some occasions she accompanies a priest on visits to 
distant congregations, and the mission car is loaded with medical 
paraphernalia as well as ecclesiastical vestments and hymn-books. 

By the time these words are in print Modderpoort will have become 
the home of a Test School for African ordination candidates. The need 
for this has been apparent for some time, and the Society has been asked 
to undertake it. This will make it possible to test and encourage the 
sense of vocation before the intensive study in preparation for the 
ministry begins. This work may be full of promise for the whole 
future of the Church of the Province of South Africa. 

There are four thousand communicants and six thousand of lesser 
status attached to the Modderpoort Mission area. In the pastoral care of 
the people and the evangelization of the whole area the Society has the 
assistance of an African priest stationed twenty miles from Modderpoort. 

Nearly ninety miles from Modderpoort is the city of Bloemfontein. 
The Society maintains there a Priory of four priests. There are some 
sixty or seventy thousand Africans and about three thousand coloured, 
people of mixed ancestry. The vast majority of these people are 
thoroughly urbanized and have little awareness of their past African 
background, however often it may be indicated by their attitudes and, 
less often, by their manner of living. In addition to these people on 
the spot, there are a number of congregations in the countryside up to 
over a hundred miles from Bloemfontein. There are four schools 
managed by the Society. The immediate presence of such a large 
number of Africans gives the opportunity for organized classes, guilds 
and general pastoral work of a more penetrating nature than is possible 
in an area where the people are more scattered. There are few days in 
the week when the brethren are not engaged with teaching of some 
description as well as normal pastoral work in the homes of the people. 
The coloured congregation could provide a long story by itself. No 
one is more sensitive to the colour-bar than a South African coloured, 
both as an operation against him by the “‘ white” section and as an 
operation in his favour, distinguishing him from the “‘ black.” The 
extension of “ apartheid ” in recent years is just beginning to make him 
realize his fellowship with the African, but it will be some time before 
he can disregard the difference, except as a matter of politics. In Bloem- 
fontein the coloureds have their own township, church and school. 
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The Church of the Province has always exercised a strong influence there 
and the present incumbent is the Prior of the S.S.M. in Bloemfontein. 

The Bloemfontein Priory is responsible for the care of over six thousand 
communicants and fifteen hundred others attached to the church, as 
well as the reclamation of the lapsed and the conversion of the heathen. 
The proximity of so large a town as Bloemfontein provides occasion for 
Service in various welfare and cultural activities. 

At Kroonstad, a hundred and fifty miles away from Bloemfontein, the 
Society has two priests working over a very large area in co-operation 
with three African priests, one of whom is ill and ageing. Kroonstad 
is one of the older towns of the Orange Free State, and was for a short 
time the capital of the Republic during the Anglo-Boer War. The 
Society established work there over forty years ago, and one of its priests 
is buried in the cemetery, having died in the influenza epidemic of 1918. 
Kroonstad is remarkable for two things. One is the system of United 
Mission Schools nearly thirty years ago. Before that time it was usual 
for each religious body to conduct its own schools regardless of what 
was being done by its neighbours. In those days of comparatively small 
government grants, and the school heavily dependent upon the funds of 
the mission concerned, it can be imagined what deplorable buildings 
and inadequate methods of teaching were usual. At that time, the 
Society was in charge of the Anglican mission school and joined in, if 
it did not inaugurate, a plan for uniting the schools in the interests of 
efficiency and co-operation. Within a few years a splendid school 
building and a large and well-trained staff resulted from these efforts: 
the whole African population became proud of and interested in their 
United School. The union also assisted the approach to the authorities 
and general public for assistance. One of the members of the Society 
well remembers, during his time as manager of the school, writing to 
the Town Council, all “ white”? and predominantly Nationalist in political 
sentiment, pointing out the co-incidence of juvenile delinquency in the 
** native location ” and a shortage of class-rooms at the United Schools. 
The response was a grant of £1,000. Under the Bantu Education Act, 
the United School has ceased to be a mission school, but it will bear the 
imprint of these formative years when a member of the Society was 
almost invariably elected as manager. The other notable fact about the 
Kroonstad Mission area is the enormous distance which has to be 
covered. The district is roughly 200 miles by 80 and there are thirty- 
two outstations. The five priests have to be each at a different place 
every Sunday in the month, and it is not possible for more than fifteen 
places to have as little as a monthly visit. The others have to be content 
with much less. There are over four thousand communicants and 
twelve hundred others attached to the Kroonstad Mission area. 

Thirty miles from Kroonstad is an exactly opposite situation. Within 
a mission area of twenty miles by twenty-five there are enclosed a popu- 
lation of 82,000 persons of all races. Ten years ago there were less 
than 15,000. This is the area of the world’s newest goldfield. By 1970 
it has been estimated that there may be 150,000 Europeans and 230,000 
non-Europeans in the whole mining area. At Welkom, in the centre, 
is the S.S.M. Priory of three priests and a lay-brother. Early in 1957 
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they hope to be joined by an African priest. The work here is distinctive 
in several ways. Firstly, it is in the service of an entirely new and only 
partly rooted, rapidly growing population. The overwhelming majority 
of the people are there because of the gold-mines. The formation of 
good traditions of municipal and social life at this time is of vital im- 
portance. Secondly, the townships of both Europeans and Africans 
are being carefully planned in advance. There is to be none of the 
haphazard growth which has often distinguished mining towns of the 
past. The Church must be in those plans. Thirdly, a very large 
majority of the African labourers are migrant workers, recruited on 
contracts of from nine months to a little more than a year from their 
homes in distant parts of the Union and beyond. They will be housed 
in hostels. These present a special set of problems of pastoral care and 
evangelization which may have special benefits to pay when the labourers 
return to their homes as well as assuring their souls’ safety while they 
are at work. 

There are at present thirteen hundred communicants and five hundred 
others attached to the Church. 

S.S.M.—The Present Position. (2) Basutoland. 

Forty-five years ago there was some question as to whether the Society 
should concentrate its effort mainly in the Orange Free State or Basuto- 
land. Circumstances in practice indicated that the main effort should 
go into Free State development. Nevertheless, a work commenced at 
Teyateyaneng was maintained and was for fifty years the scene of the 
labours of the late Fr. W. L. B. Wrenford, S.S.M. The last ten years 
have seen the further development of this work, and there are now three 
ptiests and an African novice at the Teyateyaneng Priory. In addition 
to the pastoral care of several thousands of Christians and the evangeliza- 
tion of the heathen, educational work is being greatly developed. This 
is of particular importance since the Bantu Education Act has greatly 
restricted the directly educational work possible in the Orange Free 
State. There are over a thousand children in the primary schools of 
the parish. The demand for the development of secondary education 
at Teyateyaneng has necessitated the building of far more adequate 
school premises and the creation of boarding facilities. These latter 
are essential if the scholars are to be freed from the strain of long journeys 
on foot, and the heavy household duties at home which are the usual 
lot of Basuto children. These developments, necessary if the Church 
is to hold up her head in the educational ffeld, have involved the Society 
in more expenditure than it has funds to meet. 

A further Basutoland development has been the establishment of a 
house in the mountains four years ago. Basutoland is separated from the 
Union on the west by the Caledon River and on the east by the Drakens- 
berg, a towering range of mountains on the Natal border. So far most 
of the established work of the Church has been in the lowlands. Four 
years ago the Bishop of Basutoland asked the Society to establish a house 
in the mountains. This involves the care of 1,200 communicants and 
an equal number of other adherents. There are nine out-station churches 
and five more urgently required. There are five schools to be super- 
vised. So far the Society has only been able to spare one priest for 
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this pioneer work. Buta real beginning has been made towards adequate 
“mission buildings and the establishment of a clinic and dispensary. 

| Australia 

_ The story of the Australian Province is only now beginning. It is 
only ten years since the Society received the request to establish an 
Australian “Kelham” for the encouragement of vocations to the 
Religious Life and for the training of Australian clergy. There are 
‘now twelve members of the Society in Australia, nine of whom are 
Australians, professed since the venture began. Three more are pre- 
paring for profession. There is a good noviciate. Nearly thirty young 
'men have been ordained, including those who have joined the Society. 
Twenty-five more were in training in 1955. The system of training 
'follows clearly that of Kelham in England. 

The Future 

— (@) The Establishment of the Religious Life for Africans —This is naturally 
one of the first concerns of the Society, and much thought and experiment 
have been given to it. Thirty years ago the first attempt was made on 
the lines of a self-governing African community under the supervision 
of the Society, but under its own rule. As a community this was not a 
success, though there remains of it one African priest in full profession, 
directly responsible to his Bishop. But the failure of the community 
caused the Society to reconsider the whole situation, and it decided to 
offer its own noviciate to Africans seeking the Religious Life. Several 
young men have shown interest, and one has got as far as the noviciate, 
— (b) The Diocese of Accra —At the beginning of 1956 Fr. Richard 
Roseveare S.S.M. was consecrated for the Diocese of Accra. The 
Society has no established work in that diocese, but a novice and an 
lassociate are working with the Bishop. 

(c) Overseas Students in the Society Colleges.—There are at Kelham at the 
present moment several students from overseas, there are two West 
Indians, and three South Africans (two coloured and one white). At 
the Australian “‘ Kelham” there is a Chinese student who completed 
the course in 1956, and two Japanese priests who are there for Post- 
Ordination Training. At Kelham in England there are two Japanese 
novices, both of whom are in priests orders. Two students are expected 
from Accra this year. 

(d) Building Projects—As is usual in overseas work, the Society is 
continuously concerned with the provision of buildings to house the 
clergy, schools, churches, etc. The Society has already spent an estimated 
figure of £45,000 in money raised by itself on such projects outside 
England. Further developments in both Australia and South Africa will 
require a good deal more. 
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A FAMILY OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT 


By C. MURRAY ROGERS* 


IRST, a minimum of geography. Kareli village, near which this 

F very new Christian community has its home, is some 140 miles 

east of Delhi and within sight on a clear day of the upper slopes 

of Nanda Devi. More locally, Kareli lies midway between the growing 

town of Bareilly and the Ramganga river, which in turn tells you not 

just how to find us on the map, but where we are in terms that a sociolo- 
gist might understand. 

On one side of us—five miles distant—stands Bareilly with its growing 
railway workshops, its factories, the All-India Veterinary Research 
Institute, the headquarters of the largest experimental farm run by the 
Government of India, a town in fact closely related to the Five Year 
Plans and to the tremendous national effort to go forward. 

On the other side of Kareli flows the Ramganga river to which hundreds 
of thousands come on pilgrimage for bathing twice a year. There, at 
the level of the common man, we see the living Hindu faith far from the 
death which was so complacently expected of it some years ago. When 
I visit those melas by the river the vivid, wholehearted emotion of living 
Hinduism impresses me greatly; the mystery, the inner force, which 
underlies what those thousands do, makes our so often westernized, 
cerebral Christianity look a pale reflection of the master passion of the 
spirit which grips millions by the rivers of India. 

Over Bareilly and the Ramganga, and all that lies between, hang the 
intertwined forces of nationalism and poverty. Nationalism, that urge 
to bear responsibility for one’s own country which can be channelled 
towards love or towards hate, in the paths of constructive social and 
material advance or in the paths of destructive zenophobia. And poverty 
which is far more destructive of human community than that phenomenon 
which can be measured in terms of calories, income, acreage, and the 
rest; a grinding poverty which leads less and less towards apathy and 
more and more towards revolt and violence. 

Forgive such a broad canvas into which to put so small an experiment! 
But we are clear that we must be related to that whole situation, to that 
whole community, even though our point of relationship may be ever 
so small. It is comparatively easy to be related to the Indian Church, 
to a Christian compound, to those who think and feel with one—we can 
walk then on the known paths—but to live vis-a-vis the whole situation 
which is so complex, so paradoxical, and so full of emotion, is very 


* The Rev. C. Murray Rogers, is a C.M.S. missionary working in Kareli, Lucknow. 
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much more difficult. That, we know, is our calling whether or not we 
may ever fulfil it. 
_ Just over two years ago a group of us, who had been greatly influenced 
dy the Gandhian Movement, began to see our prayers being answered. 
Suddenly, so beyond our planning that we were compelled to recognize 
|t as God’s Will, we were introduced to this estate at Kareli, an estate 
which since the late eighteenth century has been owned by a certain 
earsey family. By 1952 the estate of some hundreds of villages had 
een reduced to fifty acres and at the centre of these groves stood a 
_arge ramshackle zemindar’s house. 
| Nobody had lived in this house, or cared for the estate, for twelve 
ears when one day my wife and 1 artived with our possessions on a 
push-cart; there were three or four tin trunks, a cycle, eight poles and 
vhick tape being our beds, and on top our dismantled hut which before 
the day was out was safely i in residence over the trench latrine. 
li From then until I left Kareli last February there have been very few 
days when we have been alone; numbers of people, many Christian, 
»ome non-Christian, have shared in the life and work of a Family which 
's now so much wider than our own personal family. 
_ The Hindu lawyer, who acts as attorney for the owner of the estate, 
yyuickly saw that the idea which had gripped us was incompatable with 
iving in a big landowner’s house, no matter how dilapidated and un- 
urnished it might be. At his suggestion therefore Mr. Hearsey gave 
/o the Family a plot of five acres of land; for twelve years this had been 
ancultivated and the mango trees had become surrounded by jungle; 
shat is where work began, with the rooting out of literally hundreds of 
wild date palms. Next came the making of slightly raised roads, the 
ligging of foundations for the chapel, for the rooms, and for the kitchen- 
yum-dining-room. As building has been proceeding the land has slowly 
een brought under cultivation, our first wheat was harvested last 
Jebruary, lucerne grass has been grown for Arabindo, our magnificent 
bull calf (a gift of a colleague on the staff of Allahabad Agricultural 
‘nstitute), several dozen fruit and other trees have been planted, a 
vegetable and flower garden have been begun, and very necessary 
sencing has been erected. 
+ From the beginning one multi-purpose helper has been employed 
regularly, while for periods totalling from two and a half to three months 
we have employed one bricklayer and one carpenter. The necessity for 
pur employing skilled village craftsmen to whom we, the so-called 
sducated, serve as apprentices or coolies has been a gift to our growing 
selationships which we would not have missed. Except for these three 
nen—and only one permanent—all the work has been done by voluntary 
abour, our own, many, many days put in by village friends, and the 
vabour offered by visitors who now run to over one hundred; some of 
these last have been with us for up to six months, while others have stayed 
bnly three or four days. This corporate and freely-given work done 
Py men and women from Europe and America, from Africa, from 
Burma, from Ceylon, and from many parts of India, means very much 
a the life of the Family itself; it means quite as much to our village 
_— to whom the “ gift of labour ” is a strange new thing. 
| 
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In line with ashramic tradition running back over a thousand years 
we ate concerned with stripping down to essentials. We live as cheaply 
as possible, a monthly average being between Rs. 25 and Rs. 30 per 
person. We eat whatever is currently available in the market or what is 
growing in the garden, and we are vegetarians, partly because meat is 
afl expensive item and partly because we wish our Hindu friends to feel 
entirely happy eating with us. 

Our housing is slightly improved on village housing and has single 
brick walls where the monsoon rains strike the building and mud on 
bamboo frames on inner walls; floors are of mud. A single block of 
two rooms costs approximately Rs. 1,100 and the Chapel of the Holy 
Spirit cost Rs. 1,300; these figures are still beyond the pocket of many 
of our neighbours, but it is possible for them to make use of certain ideas 
and improvements if they should wish to do so. 

We recognize that outward simplicity in clothing, buildings, food, 
doing one’s own work, are never to be equated with inner simplicity of 
spirit, which down the ages has been a grace specially prized by Indian 
people, but for most of us the one is not given without the other. It 
is certainly with growing difficulty that the Church in India is able to 
show the simplicity of our Lord encumbered as it is by an ever-multiplying 
number of needs and gadgets. 

Our day begins at five-thirty, with the rising bell and a quarter of an 
hour later we meet for silent worship; there follows corporate worship 
and a time of quiet for personal meditation and prayer. By seven o’clock 
we are having breakfast of porridge and tea, and after half an hour in 
which we all are concerned with cleaning rooms, or garden, or latrines, 
we go to our different pieces of work. My wife, often with the help 
of a village friend as assistant, is busy for two hours at the very simple 
dispensary; we men normally put in two hours on the land and then go 
our way to our individual responsibilities. Some teach our neighbours 
to read. I, who am responsible for the Family’s shopping, am privileged 
to know Bareilly bazaar and its inhabitants really well; help needs to be 
given with brick-carrying, there is painting to do, wood to be cut, 
barbed-wire fencing has to be put in place. 

At eleven forty-five we return to the chapel for intercession, and this 
is followed by lunch, which will have been prepared by one or two of 
us according to rota. After lunch an hour’s rest. In our Daily Dis- 
cipline under 3-4 p.m. is written: “ Study.” We have that before us 
as a minimum, but too often other more physically active jobs need to 
be done, and we have still to discipline ourselves and one another to this 
regular period of study. Tea of drink and pernuts is followed by visits 
to aa villages about anything from drains to prayer, and itch to tested 
seed. 

Six p.m. is the special hour of the Lighting of the Lamp service. 
This moment in the Hindu home, when the first lamp is lit, is one of 
those times when awareness of the spirit is most real; the women pause 
from grinding their corn, the men pause on their way through the 
family courtyard, and even the children, on their way to put the animals 
in the shed for the night, hesitate for Mother to light the first of the 
lamps. It is at that moment that we meet barefoot and silent in the 
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chapel; the oldest woman among us carries the small oil-lamp forward 
to the altar, and having placed it there, says: ‘‘ God be thanked, now we 
have light.” The rest of the Family replies: ‘‘ May the Lord Jesus Christ 
bring us all to the light of heaven.” We then read our Bibles, sing an 
Indian hymn, and pray. 

We are for ever waiting to find more such moments of awareness in 
the world where we belong, in order that our worship may be a part of 
the very work and life which surrounds us. For us that prayer and 
hope is symbolized in the fact that the east end of the chapel of the 
Holy Spirit is entirely of glass; we see right out to where we get our 
blisters, to where we work with the sick, to where we cook our meals 
and clean the vessels. There must be no separation between the holiness 
of those cooking vessels and the holiness of our worship if men are to 
know that Christ speaks to the whole of their life. 

Our evening meal is at 6.30 or 7 p.m., depending on the season, and 
after a time of private work, or recreation, we meet for night prayer 
in the chapel before bedtime at nine. 

The centre of this life we live together is the Great Thanksgiving or 
Eucharist. There every week and on every festival day of the Church 
our work of prayer and our work of the field and kitchen finds its place 
in a greater work than ours. The Holy Communion is especially 
precious when it is our backaches that have gone into the wheat and 


- when we ourselves have baked the unleavened bread which we offer 
to our Lord. Our common life is lived in fact between one celebration 


of this meal and the next, between Christ’s coming and His coming 
again. It is likely, I believe, that before long every day will be begun 


in this way, but that decision will spring from our common agreement 


of the Spirit’s will for the Family. 

From the beginning when we were searchers on our knees for a home 
we felt sure that this community of men and women, single and married, 
should not be reserved for members of any one part of the Church. 
It is true that the Bishop of Lucknow is our Visitor and that to-day the 
three full members are from the Anglican Church in India, but well 
over half of our friends and visitors, and some who have stayed with us 
longest, have been non-Anglicans. Indeed we are encouraged by 
members of the Society of Friends (the Family’s architect is a Quaker), 
of the Methodist Church of Asia, of the Mar Thoma Church and of the 
Syrian Orthodox Church, of the United Church of Northern India, who 
both pray for us and show in various other ways that they care for this 
adventure in Christian living and work. 

It is a joy to us to know that we are remembered also before the throne 
of grace by groups of the “‘ Little Brothers of Jesus” of the Roman 
Catholic Church and by monks in a Coptic monastery in the western 
desert who have come to know of our young existence. 

This early growth in ecumenical experience is something for which 
we are most grateful to God, but we have very far to go. We long for 
Indian friends to be full members, and for wider Indian participation in 
terms of real responsibility and giving. Already we are confirmed in 
our belief that too much foreign money is incompatible with real Indian 
support. Then we hope and pray for members with special callings; 
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one maybe to work with children, a doctor or nurse for our small medical 
service, one or we would hope more whose whole time work would be 
prayer and contemplation, one specially trained in agriculture. We would 
learn to do our individual work not simply as individuals with a specific 
training, but corporately as members of a Family. 

Our vision for the future includes a partnership in community with 
Christian friends from other parts of Asia, when some from Burma or 
from Japan, from Indonesia or the Philippines may hear the Call of God 
to this particular form of life and work. In this as in so much else we 
need the advice of men and women of experience much wider than ours. 

The money for the Family comes from our shared resources and from 
the growing number of personal gifts in India itself. From the beginning ~ 
we have felt that it would be wrong to ask for any grants from the 
Church in the west although strictly personal gifts have been welcomed 
from time to time. Each person who joins us for any length of time 
knows that we face together how much of our money, or missionary 
allowances, we ought to put into the Family’s chest. This for my wife 
and me means that we put certain money aside for our three children, 
while for one western colleague it means that she has decided that she 
will have no private money of her own. In this matter we go forward 
with much hesitation, but sure that belonging to one another must have 
its economic witness. We can already bear withess to the fact that by 
sharing our incomes we have discovered a measure of togetherness for 
which we are deeply grateful to God. 

In conclusion may I try shortly to say what we see our vocation as 
a Family to be? Put very simply, we believe ourselves called to be close 
to Jesus, our Lord, and therefore to be close to one another and to our 
neighbours. It is, we believe, our calling to belong as closely as possible 
to the poor, to be brothers and sisters to them in their social status and 
in their daily grind of ordinary work. 

We are not giving ourselves to some ideal of simplicity, nor to “‘ identi- 
fication,” nor (as often needs saying to Hindu friends) to a search for 
personal salvation and satisfaction. We are, on the other hand, learning 
by the grace of God to give ourselves to a Person, to a living Person 
Who is God, Whom we meet daily amongst ourselves, in the Word and 
Sacrament, and not least in our Hindu, Moslem and Christian neighbours. 

I am sure that we are called to live as near the economic level of 
villagers as possible, for His sake. It must be for His sake that we do 
our ordinary work of farming or cooking or building; it must be for 
His sake that we spend a lot of time in the chapel on our knees; it must 
be for His sake that we love our neighbours, for He Himself is our 
nearest neighbour. 

I say that so plainly—maybe here so unnecessarily plainly—because 
some think of the Family of the Holy Spirit, indeed of the Christian 
ashram movement in India, as a method, a comparatively new technique 
for conveying the superiority of the Christian Faith to Hindu, as if it 
were a more spiritual and higher way. Some even ask us whether we 
are concerned with working out “a pilot project.” 

We cannot see it in those terms. We cannot agree that the Christian 
Faith is a religion to be described as superior, or inferior, to other world 
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religions. We simply long that our neighbours and ourselves may meet 
the Living Living Christ Who is not religion but the Way, the Truth, the Life. 


meee: begin to see that evangelism is not truly to be thought of 
Pon: eae ce nee something to our Hindu and Moslem neighbours, 
something that we possess but which they do not possess. We do not 
Christ, or His Gospel, to Kareli; Christ is, and always has been 
of Kareli; our Hindu and Moslem neighbours are His dear children; 
died for them, asforus. Weare there in our ordinary living, work- 
they scence in the Famly of ie Living Borde 
they are included in the Family of the Living Lord. 
“use,” the success or failure of this young experiment, will 
be judged by whether we, and those others who we pray God 
give to the Family, will be Lsithial enough toallow alittle of Cd's 
love for men to shine through our hearts and our daily behaviour 
Kareli. It is as simple and as difficult as that; brethren, pray for us. 


THE RENEWAL OF THE CHURCH 


De W. A Visser “T Hooft, General Secretary of the World Council 
f Churches, introduces his lectures on “ The Renewal of the Church ” 
publi by the S.CM. Press at 12s. 6d.), with 2 warning against the 
of “ renewal” to mean mete innovation, adaptation, or adjustment 
the Church to meet the changing circumstances of the modern situa- 
He believes the Church to be constantly in need of renewal and 
In the Old Testament the life of the People of God had 
° be renewed by God, with successive covenants preceded by acts of 
, aad renunciation of complacence and self-worship. In the 

7 Testament the Church is called to repentance and renewal of life, 

in the second and third chapters of the Book of Revelation. 

“The author studies this theme through the history of the Church 
ind points to the fact that the great renewals of the Church have often 
Necurred just when its weakness and helplessness were most acute. He 
amphasizes that it is God Himself Who renews the Church, but insists 
Ne pcceactty cen dlar wotets ine tne Aira iosine deeply 
en ate De Veen oF Mitek aeremece ao ce 


Oe cicecs maces ary eo a re i pa 
int life, praying constantly for the gift newness and unity, and unless in 
=<... 
tt home in the world.” 
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BARRACKPORE—THE NEW 
DIOCESE 


By THE BISHOP OF BARRACKPORE 


HEN I first came to the diocese of Calcutta thirty-five years ago, 

W there were in the Church of this Province—not including those 

four dioceses which have since gone into the Church of South 
India—nine dioceses. ‘To-day there are sixteen. 

This notable increase in dioceses has not been necessitated, unfortu- 
nately, by a corresponding increase in the number of our church members. 
It has been dictated rather by pastoral considerations and by a changing 
conception of a bishop’s office. It is not possible for a bishop to be a 
real Father in God to his people and their leader in spiritual enterprise 
if his diocese is so large that he can only visit it thoroughly at long 
intervals and if the machinery of church government claims the greater 
patt of his time and attention. He becomes remote from his people, 
not only in distance, but inevitably also to some extent in mutual under- 
standing and affection. Even his clergy do not know him as well as 
they should; nor he them. 

It is the steady movement in the Anglican Church away from prelacy 
to episcopacy (to use the current jargon) which has been a determining 
factor in commending episcopal government to our Free Church brethren 
in schemes of reunion. It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
Church of South India has discovered for itself the treasure that the 
bishop’s office is when stripped of its later accretions and false associ- 
ations and conceived of instead according to the teaching of scripture 
and the practice of the early Church. 

It is sometimes suggested to us that this discovery is peculiar to the 
C.S.I.; something indeed which it alone can contribute to the reunion 
movement; something in which it is destined to be the teacher of the 
Anglican Communion from which it inherited a distorted idea of 
episcopacy which it has since corrected. 

But surely the C.S.I. has simply discovered for itself what we have 
already known. We admit past mistakes and that there have been times 
and places in which the Anglican Church has presented to the world 
a caricature of the episcopal office. We admit that even to-day practice 
has not everywhere caught up with principles. But certainly in the 
Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon—that branch of the 
Anglican Communion of which I have most knowledge—we have long 
realized the need for a return to the true and primitive conception of the 
bishop’s office and have been working steadily towards that ideal. 

It was these considerations which were the determining factors in the 
creation of the diocese of Barrackpore which came into being on August 
26th, 1956. 


— — 
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Proposed Division of Calcutta Diocese 

The new diocese has been carved out of the metropolitical diocese of 
Calcutta. 

When the present Bishop of Calcutta, the Most Rev. Arabindo Nath 
Mukherjee, assumed office in 1950, he found that in addition to his 
heavy metropolitical duties and responsibilities he had spiritual charge 
of a vast diocese which comprised East Bengal, West Bengal, the greater 
part of Orissa, and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands—plus the care for 
an undetermined and unpredictable period of the continuing Anglicans of 
Nandyal. He therefore set himself to reduce his own diocesan responsi- 
bilities to a compass which he might hope to discharge thoroughly. 

Two new dioceses were planned. The first and most obvious of these 
was to be the diocese of East Bengal, comprising the eastern province of 
the independent state of Pakistan. This diocese came into being in 
March, 1956, with the Right Rev. James Blair, a member of the Oxford 
Mission, as its first bishop. 

The second was to be carved out of West Bengal and have its head-quat- 
ters at the military cantonment of Barrackpore, sixteen miles north of Cal- 
cutta on the banks of the Hooghly. This was not the entirely new proposal 
which some people think; it was rather an old proposal given new shape. 

For many years there had been talk of making the district of Nadia, 
with its numerically strong and closely-knit local Church originating in 
a C.M.S. mission, into a separate diocese. The proposal had been 
debated more than once in the Calcutta Diocesan Council. The appoint- 
ment of the greatly-respected Canon S. K. Tarafdar as Assistant Bishop 


in 1935, with Nadia as his field, seemed to be the first step towards the 


new diocese. But nothing more was done, despite the recommendation 
of a commission in the ’forties that the creation of the new diocese was 
the only way of saving the Nadia Church from speedy extinction. 

A decisive development occurred at the time of Independence in 1947. 
The political Partition cut the Nadia Church almost exactly in half, the 
slightly smaller portion going into Pakistan—and so into the new 
diocese of East Bengal—and the larger remaining in India. This latter 
portion, the new Nadia, was clearly too small to be a separate diocese. 

The Metropolitan therefore decided to add certain other areas to 
Nadia, notably the former S.P.G. field in the Sunderbans, and so the 
proposed new diocese of Barrackpore began to take shape. I was 
appointed Assistant Bishop of Calcutta in October, 1951, with the 
express duty of bringing it into being. 


The See Town 


Barrackpore was chosen as diocesan headquarters because, in the 
first place, of its position. It lies in the centre of the block of territory 
in which we have most of our work, the districts of Nadia and the 
twenty-four Parganas. It is also midway between the S.P.G. and C.M.S. 
areas, with excellent communications with both. Secondly, we had at 
Barrackpore a church and house which had been practically closed down 
since 1947, which would make a good diocesan centre—with another 
piece of church property almost next door if the need for expansion 
should arise. 
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One disadvantage is that our Church has no other work at Barrackpore 
except a scattered parish. However, we may expect that this will 
gradually right itself as the diocese develops, and as our present cordial 
relations with other Churches lead on to that reunion for which we are 
planning. The Methodists have two ministers stationed here. 

Then, on the opposite bank of the river, separated from us by only a 
one-anna ferry, we have Serampore with its famous college, founded 
by the great Carey, now a union Christian institution taking a leading 
part in the life, thought and educational work of the Christian com- 
munity in India. The proximity of Serampor must surely be a source 
of increasing strength to Barrackpore. 


The Territory of the Diocese 

Roughly speaking, the new diocese comprises that part of West Bengal 
which lies east of the River Hooghly, excluding the city of Calcutta and 
some of its immediate environs. We have about 10,500 Anglicans, of 
whom about half are communicant members. Leaving out one slab of 
territory in which we have no work, the diocese is divided into four 
deaneries. 

We start with the Sanderban Deanery in the delta area to the south and 
east of Calcutta. Here we have 4,500 members, the fruit of a century of 
S.P.G. work. The land is so low-lying that embankments are needed 
to keep out the waters of the Bay of Bengal. Rice-growing and fish- 
ing are the chief occupations. The countryside is intersected by hundreds 
of waterways, ranging from rivers three miles wide to mere ditches which 
are navigable only during the rainy season. Roads and railways are few, 
except in the vicinity of Calcutta. The chief—and in the more remote 
parts the only—means of travel are by boat along the waterways or across 
the flooded ricefields and by foot along the raised bunds between the fields. 
Small congregations are scattered in a hundred villages where coconut 
palms nod gracefully over little churches of mud and thatch. We have 
five whole-time and ten part-time (retired) priests ministering to this 
flock. Both educationally and economically, the whole of the Sunderban 
area is backward. 

Next comes Barrackpore Deanery, just north of Calcutta. At present it 
consists of the one parish of Barrackpore, with the Bishop as its parish 
priest and another priest to help him, but Dum Dum (with its inter- 
national airport) will be made into a separate parish as soon as money 
can be found for the support of a priest. The backbone of the Deanery 
is an industrial strip twenty-five miles long by three miles wide along 
the bank of the Hooghly. Jute mills predominate. Scattered through 
this densely-crowded area are about 400 Anglicans, with Indians and 
Europeans in about equal numbers. 

Still going north, we come to Nadia Deanery about which I have already 
written, where we have about the same number of church members as 
in the Sunderbans. Three of our parishes are in the towns of Kan- 
chrapara, Ranaghat and Krishnagar, and generally speaking our con- 
gregations are less scattered than in the delta. Church buildings are 
larger and better built; we have more schools; we have an excellent 
medical mission with two out-stations, concentrating on maternity work. 
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Road and rail communications are better. In addition to rice, crops of 
jute, pulses, oilseeds, and sugar-cane are extensively cultivated. The 
standards of living and literacy, though far too low, are higher than in 
the Sunderbans. 


After Nadia there is a gap of territory in which we have no work at 
all; and then right up in the north, bordering on Nepal, Sikkim and 
Bhutan, we have the Darjeeling Deanery, consisting of one huge parish 
under one overworked priest. It has two clearly defined areas. First, 
there are the foothills of the Himalayas ranging up to heights of 12,000 
feet, with the hill-stations of Darjeeling, Kurseong and Kalimpong, 
each with a small English-speaking congregation, and work in Anglo- 
Indian schools. Outside the towns there is a scattered tea-planting 
community. The second division is the Terai and Dooars, the tea- 
growing areas on the plains at the foot of the mountains, where periodic 
services are held for the planters in clubs and bungalows. The Comity 
of Mission precludes us from undertaking any work among the people 
of the country in this area, but we have recently started ministering to 
the scattered groups of tea-garden labourers, chiefly Mundas, who have 
migrated from the diocese of Chota Nagpur, 500 miles away, and we 
hope soon to form a separate parish for these Munda congregations. 
The chaplain of Darjeeling and the Dooras has about 1,000 members in 
his care. 


The Task Ahead 


Both geographically and in its problems the Darjeeling Deanery lies 
somewhat apart from the rest of the diocese. Leaving aside the work 
among the Mundas, where basically we have the straightforward task of 
finding a priest of their own race to minister to them and the means to 
support him, we have a scattered flock of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
and no Bengali work at all. Twenty years ago we had six priests work- 
ing in this area. It is true that the work has been considerably reduced 
by the departure of British troops and by the steady migration of the 
Anglo-Indian community overseas, but even so we need at least one 
more priest if the work, especially that in the schools, it to be done 
thoroughly. 

Turning to the diocese as a whole, any assessment of our needs and 
problems must start from the statement of the two primary duties of a 
diocese as laid down in our Constitution. They are: “To spread the 
knowledge of the saving Gospel throughout its territory and to provide 
for the spiritual needs of the faithful who reside within it.” 

The two things hang together and must be tackled simultaneously. 
In practice, however—even though we cannot and dare not sit back 
and say, “‘ We shall leave aside the question of evangelism until we have 
built up the spiritual life of our people ’”—it is futile to expect to have a 
keenly witnessing Church unless it is an instructed Church, strong in 
faith and worship; and the witness of its corporate and individual life 
must match the witness of its preaching. 

It is the spiritual needs of the faithful which I shall seek to estimate 
first. 
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Needs and Problems 

It is by private prayer, Bible study, public worship and the sacraments 
that the grace of God works steadily to nourish, maintain and enrich 
the spiritual life of the Christian, but these things cannot be made to 
flourish in the Church simply by commanding them. Patience ts needed, 
and a long-term policy of instruction rather than exhortation. Preaching 
comes first, leading to conversion; but after conversion it 1s not more 
preaching that is required, but teaching—and more teaching. 

Here, very briefly, are the seven things on which I believe we must 
concentrate. 

1. The Christian Home Movement, with all that goes with it, such as 
Mothers’ Union work. It is in the home that the foundations of 
Christian knowledge, Christian habits and Christian living must be laid; 
not at any stage of life can anything else quite take the place of a Christian 
home. 

2. Sunday Schools—The old system of thorough Church teaching in a 
complete system of mission schools has broken down. ‘That work must 
now be done in Sunday schools. We need many more of these, and 
better ones; and we need large numbers of voluntary, trained Sunday 
school teachers. 

3. Education. especially higher education. At the foot of the ladder, 
our Christian parents must be more ready to make sacrifices to get their 
children educated. At the top, we must find money to help promising 
pupils to go on to higher education, both academic and technical. As 
a community we are in danger of dropping behind in a land where the 
general level of education is rising steadily. We are already in the 
dangerous position of finding it almost impossible to staff our institutions 
with Christians who have the qualifications laid down by the Govern- 
ment. 

4. Adult Literacy—As one whose ministry as a priest was in a com- 
munity with 100 per cent literacy, it has come as a shock to me to realize 
the almost insuperable difficulty of training illiterate folk fully in the 
Christian faith and life of devotion. The first three needs I have men- 
tioned are concerned only with the rising generation. This not only 
touches the adults, but also has an obvious bearing on, e.g. the matter 
of the Christian home. It is perhaps not realized that the percentage of 
literacy among Christians, at least in this part of India, is decreasing. 
This is disastrous from the point of view of religion. It will also have 
disastrous effects economically if not speedily checked and corrected. 

§- Christian Literature—Coupled with our campaign for adult literacy, 
improved education and better Christian instruction, there must be a 
great deal more Christian literature produced. A certain amount is 
already being undertaken in this direction, much of it in co-operation 
with other Churches, but much more remains to be done, and we must 
take our share in the work. One of the terrible handicaps of vernacular- 
trained priests is that there are practically no spiritual or theological 
books or journals for them to read once they have left their divinity 
schools. 

6. The Spirit of Service—Our people need to learn, to a much greater 
degree than at present, the duty and privilege of giving personal service 
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to the Church and to the community generally, on a voluntary basis 
wherever that is possible. The old habit of mind, which expected “ the 
mission” to pay for every bit of service rendered, is still too common. 
Quite apart from social service given to fellow-citizens—in which we 
Christians should take the lead—the Church needs an army of voluntary 
workers as parish visitors, caretakers of church property and buildings, 
Sunday school teachers, adult literary workers, writers and translators, 
lay readers, and evangelistic workers. Here is a worthy outlet for the 
energy, enthusiasm and idealism of young people in particular, and so 
IT include here the importance of Youth Work. 

7. The Ordained Ministry—its improvement, increase, training, and 
maintenance. This is fundamental. Much of the programme outlined 
above cannot be carried through without it. For example, it is not 
possible for a priest to give adequate attention to the celebration of the 
Christian Home festival, or to Sunday school teachers’ preparation 
classes, or to instruction in connection with baptisms and marriages, 
not has he sufficient opportunity for imparting regular instruction in the 
Faith to his flock, if he has charge of congregations in from ten to 
twenty villages at distances of up to twenty miles from his headquarters 
with no quick means of transport between them. Catechists, on whom 
we largely depend now, are not a satisfactory answer. They are men of 
lesser calibre and training, they cannot administer the sacraments, and 
they have not the grace of Orders. 

We must also aim at raising the educational qualifications of our 
clergy to keep pace with the higher standards of education among the 
people. 

Finance 

I have said nothing about finance. We are a small and poor diocese; 
our expenditure has to be cut down to the minimum; buildings and 
building repairs are a constant problem; and the developments and 
forward movements that we plan are hampered by shortage of funds. 
Yet I do not believe that finance is our chief problem. 

For some time still we need outside help in giving effect to parts of 
the seven-point programme I have outlined—in capital expenditure on 
buildings, in training workers, in providing technical equipment, in 
engaging and paying organizers and technical experts. 

As for the ordinary recurring expenses of the diocese, I believe that 
we should and can depend upon our own resources. Our people are 
learning the lessons of Christian giving and self-support, and, while we 
still have a good way to go, I am confident that if we can build up the 
spiritual life of the Church properly, then the Church itself will give the 
funds needed for its work. 

Evangelism ar 

Similarly, I believe that if the Church’s own life is strong and deep 
she will press on with the task of proclaiming to those outside her 
fellowship the faith by which she lives—the faith in Christ Jesus our 
crucified Saviour, the Light of the world and the Hope of the world; 
the faith in our Heavenly Father, Whom He, and He alone, perfectly 
reveals; the faith in the living, active Holy Spirit of God Who mediates 
His presence to His Church and to each several member of it. 
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As I have said before, this does not mean that the work of Evangelism 
must wait till we are satisfied that the Church has reached a stage of 
spiritual efficiency worthy of her witness. From the outset we must 
attempt the work of proclaiming the Gospel, and this work must go on 
concurrently with the edifying of the Church. None of us is satisfied 
with our present discharge of the evangelistic obligation, but we are 
alive to our duty and are striving to improve our performance of it. 
Not Cast Down 

It would be an altogether misleading picture of our new diocese if 
my estimation of our needs, problems and weakness were to give the 
impression of an inert little Church, discouraged and despairing. We 
are indeed aware of the immensity of the task before us, which is nothing 
less than the claiming of West Bengal for the Kingdom of Christ, and 
we have no illusions about either the meagreness of our own resources 
or the lukewarmness and the sin which mar our discipleship; but we 
also know that God is able to do exceedingly abundantly above all that 
we ask or think, and that there are at our disposal the unsearchable riches 
of Christ Who has said ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.” So we take 
courage as we hope in the Lord, and believe that His power can be made 
perfect in our weakness. 


ONE IN WORSHIP 


One important objective of missionary education is the acceptance 
of “missions ” as a normal part of the thought, the activity and the 
responsibility of every member of the Church. The achievement of 
this in regard to one’s regular worship and prayer will be greatly helped 
by a little book which has been recently revised and issued in a new 
edition by the S.P.G. This is: One in Worship, by the Rev. J. P. Thomp- 
son, published at 1s. 6d. The author puts the Sacraments and the daily 
Offices in a world-wide context and helps the reader to see the missionary 
implications of the great truths embodied in the Prayer Book. This 
book is a quite invaluable help to the clergy and to teachers. 
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THE UNION OF BURMA 
A Study of the First Years of Independence 


HUGH TINKER 


Modern Burma, of which this is the first comprehensive study since 
independence, has many lessons to offer to the outside world. It is 
one of the few Asian countries which has begun to develop a dynamic 
alternative to Communism, based upon ‘Welfare’ Socialism and the 
spiritual inspiration of Buddhism. Most of the material now presented 
has not appeared previously in print, and has not been available to 
the public, even in Burma. 42s. net 


THE MIDDLE EAST IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
GEORGE LENCZOWSKI . 
é Second edition 


Since the first edition appeared in 1952 many changes have occurred 
in the Middle East. Mr Lenczowski here brings the complicated story 
up-to-date in eleven Middle East states. Amongst the more recent 
events interpreted are Britain’s withdrawal from the Canal Zone and 
‘Colonel Nasser’s plans to promote Egyptian supremacy, 555. net 
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